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Clarke received an address from the new assembly, | 
which startled him by the independence of its senti-| 
“ments, and the bold, energetic language in which 
||those sentiments were conveyed. As a specimen of 
A DOMESTIC TALE OF THE YEAR 1741. the manly spirit which breathed through the whole 
—_ | of this famous document, we beg leave to quote al 

CHAPTER IL single paragraph. After recognizing some of the vital 


For modes of faith let graceless bigots fight, | principles of good government, affirming that none 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.—Porr. ought to represent the people but such as were fairly! 


ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 





| 


Historians inform us that Clarke’s predecessor, chosen by them, and urging the propriety of frequent 
Governor Cosby, who commenced his administration elections, as experience had shown the danger of} 
with a greater share of popularity than any other co- trusting the same men too long with power, the ad-| 
lonial governor, ended it with much less; or, in fact, dress proceeds as follows : | 


without any at all. With high opinions of preroga-| “ We therefore beg leave to tell your honour, that) 


tive, and decided hostility to free legislation, he at YOU are not to expect that we either will raise sums 
last hecame odious to the colony in general, and even! UMfit to be raised, or put that which we shall raise, 


to his best friends. Among his last offensive acts, was | to the power of a governor to misapply, if we can I 


his suspending Van Dam from his seat at the council- prevent it; nor shall we make up any other deficien-| 
board. This gentleman was senior counsellor, and as “'€S than what we conceive are fit'and just to be} 
such, upon the death of the governor, would have be- paid ; Or continue what support or revenue we shall 
come president of the colony. To prevent this, Cosby, "ise, any longer than one year; nor do we think it! 
on his death-bed, convened the council in his bed- | Convenient to do even that, until such laws are passed 
chamber, and suspended Van Dam. as we conceive necessary for the safety of the inha-| 

On the meeting of the council, after the death of  bitants of this colony.” 
Cosby, it was proposed that George Clarke, the senior Had the framers of this address been equally cor-| 
counsellor next to Van Dam, should assume the reins rect in their views of religious liberty, their names 
of government. A majority, it seems, were in favour would have been transmitted to posterity with far! 
of this proposition; but a powerful party supported greater honour. But on this subject, it is admitted) 


the cause of Van Dam, whose suspension from the | with regret, they were illiberal and highly intolerant.| 


pains of death, penalties, and forfeitures. as in cases 
of felony.” 

Let us, however, before we too hastily condemn 
the bigotry and intolerance of our predecessors, con 
sider the circumstances of the times in which they 
lived. We are assured, that “ the advantages of a 
liberal, indeed of the plainest education, was the hap- 
py lot of very few. Intercourse between the colonies 
and the mother country, and between province and 
province, was very rare. Ignorance and iliberal pre- 
judices universally prevailed.” Their more favoured 
aud enlightened posterity will, therefore, draw the 
veil of filial affection over the involuntary errors ot 
their forefathers ; and, emulating their simple virtues, 
endeavour to transmit a brighter example to their suc 
cessors. But we are digressing. 

Our new lieutenant-governor had scarcely time al 
lowed him to digest the noxious pill above alluded to, 
before he was called upon to approve an act restrict- 
ing the duration of legislative assemblies to three 
years. With a smile on his countenance, but worm- 
wood in his heart, he assented, with the best grace he 
could assume ; consoling himself with a hope, which 
was ultimately realized, that the law would soon be 
repealed by the intervention of the royal prerogative. 
This result was generally believed to have been pro- 
duced by his own solicitations ; as the new law, in his 
opinion, gave the people too great a share in the ad- 
ministration of government. It will readily be in- 


council they declared to be arbitrary and illegal. The They resolved, for instance, that none of the Jewish) ferred, that his popularity was now on the wane; and 
politicians of that age, like those of the present, were | profession could vote for representatives, or even be! although he was ever assiduous in his endeavours to 
Coubtless obstinate and persevering ; and considerable | admitted as witnesses ‘* touching any contested elec-| promote what he considered the true interests of the 
animosity was consequently excited between the two |tion.”” Against the Roman Catholics they exercised | colony, still, by his pertinacious adherence to the royal 
contending parties, until * the pleasure of his Majes- this narrow-minded spirit of INTOLERANCE to a still prerogative, he every day became more and more 





ty” was at length expressed, in a commission from greater extent, and zealously recommended to th 
England, appointing George Clarke lieutenant-go- colonists to hold in religious abhorrence “ the pope, 
vernor of the colony of New-York. | the devil, and the pretender’’—three personages hom! 

Our readers will please to bear in mind, that Bri- ‘our pious forefathers abjured as an infernal trinity, 
tish colonial governors, in those days, were not much the same in purpose, and equal in power and infamy. 
like the plain republican gentlemen who now fill the |The act of a former provincial assembly against “ Je- 
gubernatorial chairs in most of these United States. suits and Papish Priests,” was stil! continued in full] 
They were ‘ the proud representatives” (not of Shak- force, as the safeguard of the colony. Of this cele-| 
speare’s heroes, but) of majesty itself. They acted brated statute, the following clause will sufficiently 
‘s viceroys, or petty princes, arbitrarily dictating show the horror and detestation in which Roman Ca- 
measures of policy to the representatives of the peo- | tholics were then held; and accounts why so few of 
ple, and sending them home to their constituents in | this profession existed in the city of New-York at the 
case of their non-compliance. On the subject of re- period of our narrative. Here it is : 


venue, or supplies, in particular, the legislative as-  ** Every Jesuit seminary, priest, missionary, or 


sembly and governor were ever at variance; for, like other spiritual or ecclesiastical person, made or or-| to cause the impressment to be made: 
] 


the leeches, who, at that period, constituted the go- | dained by any authority, power, or jurisdiction, de- 
vernment of the mother country, the constant cr; of rived, challenged, or pretended, from the pope or see 
these provincial despots was, “ give! give!” of Rome, or that shall profess himself, or otherwiss 
But the time had now arrived, when vor populi appear to be such, by practising or teaching of others, 
ommanded more respect from “* men in high places ;” \to say any popish prayers, by celebrating of masses 
for the young plant was even then germinating, which, | granting of absolution, or using any other of the Ro- 
thirty-five years afterwards, sprang up into the full- | mish ceremonies, or rites of worship, by what name, 
grown tree of liberty. ‘“ Hitherto,” says the histo- | title, or degree soever such person shall be called on 
rian, ** the governors had too often led the British known, who shall continue, abide, or come into this 
ministry to believe that the colonial assemblies were | province, or any part thereof, after the first day of 
Lodies of men ignorant of legislation ; boisterou: on) November aforesaid, shall be deemed and accounted 
me occasions, but easily brought to compliance. The! an incendiary, and disturber of the public peace and 
pareut government had yet to learn, that there were! safety, and a disturber of the true Christian religion, | 
wen in this province, whose firmness and patriotism! and shall be adjudged to suffer perpetual imprison- 
would have done honour to the best days of Greece} ment. And if any person, being so sentenced and ac- 
ind Rome.” tually imprisoned, shall break prison, and make his 
On the very threshold of his gnyernatoria! career. escape, and be afterward retaken, he shall suffer 


unpopular, 

Among other acts of impolicy, which tended to 
widen the breach which now existed between the ex- 
ecutive and the people, the following deserves to be 
‘noted. The reader is already aware, that a little be- 
fore the commencement of our narrative, England 
had declared war against Spain. When information 
of this event was received in New-York, application 
was made by Captain Norris, of the ship Tartar, then 
lying in this harbour, for liberty to impress thirty sea- 
men, who, he said, were much wanted to man his 
vessel. Lieutenant-governor Clarke readily acceded 
to the proposal, and after convening the council for 
consultation on the subject, the mayor was ordered 
** but that gen 
tleman,” says the historian, ** with a firmness which 
did him great honour, peremptorily refused to obey, 
and the council prudently declined to take any fur 
ther measures to comply with Captain Norris’ requi 
sition. Thus, by the firmness of this worthy mayor, 
the impressment of seamen, one of the greatest op 
pressions experienced by that truly valualle class of 
men in Great Britain and Lreland, was expressly pro 
hibited in this colony.” From these circumstances 
it is reasonable to infer that the popularity of the 
imavor increased in the same proportion as that of 
the lieutenant-governor decreased, "Their social iv 
tercourse, however, remained untinpaued, as tl 
mayor was a frequent and welcome guest at the | 
pitable board of his excellence y, at Fort George; and 
had just filled a bumper for a toast, when lieutenant 


Howard was aunounced 
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BOTANICAL EMBLEMS. 


} 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Ir was in the true spirit of poetry—not of romance, but 
of nature—that the idea was conceived of likening the va- 
rious creations of the vegetable world to the feelings, cha- 
racter, and attributes of humanity; to the ever-varying 
sensations of the corporeal frame, and even to the almost 
inscrutable workings of the mind: the heart imsensibly 
yields to the truth of these emblematical allusions, because 
it traces in them a continuation of that beautiful symmetry 
of connexion which pervades the wondrous mysteries of 
nature. 

How exquisitely has a kindred thought been expanded 
by the pen of one who never touches the lyre without thril- 
ling the bosom of sensibility with its tones : 

“Twas a lovely thought to mark the hours, 
As they floated in light away, 
By the opening and the folding flowers 
That laugh to the summer's day.—Mrs. Hemays. 
But the whole poem cannot but live in the memory of all 
who worship nature, or render homage to genius; and 
therefore we return to the subject of this number. 





THE JESSAMINE-EMBLEM OF DELICACY. 


What a beautiful similitude ! One of the most captivating | 
traits of the human mind and person, is typically charac- 
terized by a comparison with the sweetest ornament of the 
flower garden: the delicious perfume of the jessamine is 
truly illustrative of that “ breathing emanation of the soul,’ 
that purity of thought, and word, and action, which consti- 
tutes the peculiar charm of delicacy. This beautiful shrab, | 
with its slender branches, its delicate flowers, and its 
fragrant odours, loading the air with sweetness, is a most 
appropriate emblem of a young and lovely female just en- 
tering upon the enjoyments of the world, when life is but a | 
fairy dream, and all around her breathe the atmosphere |, 
of delicacy— 


* And oh! that the world had no picture but this— 
That all the bright forms which have gilded life's hours, | 

Might rove through its bowers, and taste of its bliss, 
Yet still be as pure as the jessamine flowers.”’ 





| mory direct its flight. 


THE WORMWOOD--EMBLEM OF ANGUISH. | 


The peculiar qualities of the wormwood plant are pro- | 
verbially well known, and have established it as the insignia | H 
of bitter sorrow, of anguish—deep, heart-piercing anguish. 


dernized : 


“ For what shall banish heartfelt sorrow, 
Or sweeten wormwood's bitter pill ? 
Where shall affliction comfort borrow, 
To bid these anguished throbs be still 2” 


Medicinal virtues have been ascribed to the decoction of | 
wormwood, and many a thrifty housewife has brought its! 
qualities to the test in her domestic pharmacy. A wine! 
produced from this plant in a proper state of preparation, 

has been found of infinite service in arresting the progress |, 
of pulmonary affections ; and thus is the wormwood, whose 
bitter distillation affords relief to the attenuated frame of 
the invalid, like many of the bitter afflictions of the world | 
that “ minister to a mind diseased,"’ and have a tendency 

to restore it to “a pristine health.” », | 


\| 
| 





DESULTO 


RY SELEC TIONS. 





MEMORY. 

Ir is related of Themistocles, that, when some one offer. 
ed to teach him the art of memory, he replied, bis wish was 
rather to learn the art of forgetfulness. Unsound, and 
oftentimes extremely pernicious opinions, obtain unques- 
tioned currency, and are transmitted as axioms, from ag: 
to age, because uttered by men who had gained high reputx 
for wisdom and for learning. But he who considers that 
the wisest are not always wise; that circumstances may 
occur to ruffle the calmest temper, and cloud the ck arest 
mind ; and that, during an hour of disappointment, or of 
calamity, sentiments may be expressed which were never 
seriously entertained ; will hear with suspicion, and pause | 
before he adopt an opinion, like that of Themistocles, cal-' 


| having committed which, regret must be experienced ; 
lit is to be hoped that there are few who cannot revert to || 


' distributed ; 


i | look forward, 
| purest and the sweetest enjoyment. 
|| from memory. 

|| will tell you, often rise in shadowy semblance to his menta! |! 


|the deep-tangled wild wood, 
| and vocal with the jocund laugh of innocent childhood.— 
|! Of the old man, these remarks are particularly true, With 


lives almost entirely in a by-gone world. 


coming 
i 


it misanthropic and unhappy. That sorrow and misfortune 


' are the lot of all who bear a part in the complicated drama | 
| of life, 


is undovbtedly true; but even those who appear 
the most wretched, have, provided they are not guilty, 
their alternations of pleasure: and all, whether of high or 
of low estate, in looking back over the waste of years, can 
fix their mental gaze upon some sunny spot, which cheered 
them as they advanced, and the retrospect of which it con- 
tinues to cheer 

It has often been noted of aged men, that, 
they dwell most frequently, 
' which, as they 


in recounting 
the events of their lives, and 
apparently with most pleasure, on those 
occurred, occasioned them the most uneasiness. ‘The dan- 
gers they encountered in youth, their trials by sickness, 
and even the havoc made by death in the family circle, are 
the usual themes of discourse ; and though the relation of 
circumstances like these universally gathers a hind of twi- 
licht shadow over the mind, yet it possesses the softness of 
evening, destitute of gloom 


To him who is approaching, after a well spent life, the 


bourne where earthly pleasures and earthly perplexities | 


alike must terminate, memory is indeed a friend, with 


whose consolations the soul could not be induced to part. |) 
| But he whose survey of the past rests only on acts of folly, 


‘on fair occasions gone for ever by,” may well shudder | 
‘loud to the mind as thunde: 


} 


and * 
at her unspoken reproaches, ‘ 
tothe ear.” There are none, it is true, 
does not suggest indiscretions and extravagancies, 


to whom memory 


a t 


events of an opposite character, to counterbalance the) 
| effects of these. | 
Memory was given to man as a guide and a monitor. In|! 


the outset of life it gathers, by its incessaut operation, the 
stores of knowledge into his mind; and, as he progresses 
and has occasion to use them, it brings them forth from 
the thousand mysterious chambers where they had lain 
when, having answered the purpose of their) 
production, it redeposits them, until they shall be required |, 
for future use. Without memory, no other faculty could) 
exist. We know nothing of the future but by the past; we || 


| cannot reason but by comparing and variously combining | 
| those images of which we are already possessed ; and ima-) 


gination could never wave her soaring pinion, did not me- 


From her, sweet Hope her airy colouring draws, 
And Fancy’s flights are subject to her laws. 


Let any one, who has arrived at that middle stage of 


existence, when the delusive anticipations of youth have 
In this sense it has been used by an old writer, thus mo- | ceased to beguile, and when to look back is as easy as to}; 


be asked from what source he derives the | 
His answer wili be, 
The pleasures of his school-boy days, he| 





view ; associations then formed, and never to be forgot,! 
hile to be renewed, and “ the orchard, the meadow, 


” are again trod by busy feet 


seem aw 


| 


him the season of anticipation has passed away, and he) 
He has nothing |} 
to hope for, but much to remember; and that memory 
confers happiness, needs no other proof than the tranquil- 
lity which usually accompanies old age 


* Lighter than air hope’s summer visions fy, 

If but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky ; 

Let but a beam of sober reason play, 

And fancy's fairy frost-work melts away ; 

But can the wiles of art, the grasp of power, 
Snatch the rich relics of a well-spent hour ’ 

These, when the trembling soul shall wing her flight, 
Pour round her path a flood of living light, 

And gild those realms of pure and perfect rest, 
Where virtue triumphs, and her sons are 


lent 





THE TUNISIAN FAIR. 
Turkish ladies 
strangers or citizens, except by members of the same fami- 


are not seen in Tunis by the men, either 


They oceasionally pass the street to visit each other, but 
are so muffled up that it is absolutely impossible to tell whe- 
ther they are white or black. I met three while in the city: 
They answered to the accounts I had received of them— 
‘had black handkerchiefs bound around their foreheads, 
their eyelids—others around their 


down over 


| me. 


| 


— aay ee 


I culated to chill the ardent beatings of the heart, and render | cheeks, coming quite up to their eyes, so that nothing rc 


mained but a small opening for the pupil of the eye; over 
this was a bonnet and thick veil. A man may live in Tunis 
for years and not see the face of a Turkish lady. They are 
never seen at the windows, but spend their whole lives in 
concealment. They are quite a contrast to the Spanis\ 
ladies, who swarm the streets with nothing but a thin veil to 
shelter their heads from the burning sun. 

It may be asked by the curious, how are their courtsh ps 
conducted, if young men and women never see each other ! 


Not at all—that word has no use among the Turks. T}y 
aged women get together and do all the bus:ness. The par 


ties never see each other till after marriage; the ceremony 
Not even the Bey 
is allowed to see the candidate till she is his wife. The mar 
and dancing 
males and females being assembled in separate apartments 


consists in singing a written covenant. 


riage is then celebrated by feasting, music, 


Each man may apply for, and receive four wives, if he oan 


support so many ; and if any of them do not please, 
put them away at pleasure 


he may 
Letters of an Americ 


MY MOTHER'S GRAVE. 


I had a mother once, like you, 

Who o'er my pillow hung, 

Kissed from my cheek the briny dew 
And taught my faltering tongue. 

But then there came a fearful day : 
I sought my mother’s bed, 

Till harsh hands tore me thence away 
And told me she was dead.’ 


] 
| 


i 


or| 


It was thirteen vears since my mother’s death, wi! 
|| after a long absence from my native village, I stood besix 
‘the sacred mound, beneath which I had seen her buried 
| Since that mournful period, great changes had come ove 
My childish years had passed away, and with them 
my youthful character. The world was altered too; and 
as [I stood at my mother’s grave, I could hardly realize that 
I was the same thoughtless, happy creature, whose check 
she had so often kissed in her excess of tenderness. But 
the varied events of thirteen years had not effaced the re 
membrance of that mother’s smile. It seemed as if I had 
|seen her yesterday—as if the blessed sound of her voicr 
was then in my ear. The gay dreams of my infancy and 
childhood were brought back so distinctly to my mind, that 
had it not been for one bitter recollection, the tears I shed 
would have been gentle and refreshing. The circumstance 
may seem a trifling one—but the thought of it, even now, 
agonizes my heart—and I relate it, that those children who 
|, have parents to love them, may learn to value them as the; 
| ought. 

My mother had been ill a long time; and I had becom 
so much accustomed to her pale face, and weak voice, tha! 
I was not frightened at them, as children usually are. At 
|first, it is true, I had sobbed violently—for they told me 
she would die; but when, day after day, I returned from 
school and found ker the same, I began to believe she 
would always be spared to me. 

One day when I had lost my place in the class, and dons 
my work wrong-side-outward, | came home discouraged 
and fretful. [ went into my mother’s chamber. She was 
paler than usual, but she met me with the same affectionate 
smile that always welcomed my return. Alas! when I 
look back through the lapse of thirteen years, I think mv 
heart must have been stone, not to have been melted by it 
She requested me to go down stairs, and bring her a glass 


| 
' 
' 


| of water—I pettishly asked why she did not call a domesti: 


to do it. With a look of mild reproach, which I shall never 
forget if I live to be a hundred years old, she said, “ And 
will not my daughter bring a glass of water for her poo 
sick mother ’ 

I went and brought her the water, but I did not do it 
kindly. Instead of smiling and kissing her, as I was wont 
to do, I sat the glass down very quick, and left the room 
After playing a short time, I went to bed without bidding 
ght;” but, when alone in my room, in 

I remembered how pale she looked 
and how her voice trembled when she said, “ Will not ms 
daughter bring a glass of water for her poor, sick mother " 
I could not sleep—and I stole into her chamber 
forgiveness 


my mother “ good ni 


darkness and silence, 


, to ash 
She had just sunk into an uneasy slumber, 
and they told me I must not waken her. I did not tell any 
one what troubled me, but stole back to my bed. resolved 
to rise early in the morning, aud tell her how sorry | was 
for my ‘conduct. ; 

Phe sun was shining brightly when I awoke, and, hurr: 
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’ ! 
ing on my clothes, I hastened to my mother’s room.— THE BEST WAY OF ENJOYING LIFE. } FRIENDLY ADVICE. 


She was dead '—She never spoke to me more—never | : . , | Tak that A 
W y be s: , s P ¢€ a paper, one that is not conducted by - 
smiled upon me again—and when I touched the hand that | HATEVER may be said by bigots and enthusiasts of the | n v y an unprio 


ed st upon my head in blessi is ene ao call Gabe effect of original sin, it never was intended, as far as we Cipled madcap in politics, nor by a sectarian bigot in reli- 
re y ing, it was s ” > . : : on : “ie? 
— ge. ee lean judge, that this consideration should preclude all the) gion. There is no estimating the advantage of a well con- 


start. I bowed down by her side, and sobbed in|". é : | her ; 
made - ‘“ y : | cnjoyments of life, and banish cheerfulness from society, | ducted periodical to a family. It is at least worth five times 
the bitterness of my heart. I thought then I wished I could > ~~ Age ye Sa) eo : 
tie, and be hed elt — aa es fasw an, Bwanld It ought to inspire us with a sense of piety, and stimulate us| the ordinary cost of it. The difference between a family 
. es ‘ —— z ‘ : to the love and the practice of virtue; but we are not there- | that takes a good paper, and one that takes none, is always 
give worlds, were they mine to give, could my mother but | ] 
have lived to tell me she forgave my childish ingratitude. 


fore to give way to grief and lamentation, as if the gloom perceptible ; and that difference, so far as intelligence and 
of melancholy alone could save us from future perdition. moral elevation are concerned, will generally follow chil- 
But I cannot call her back ; and when I stand by her grave, | . af" ae ‘dren th h life 
: ‘ na : 7 Some people, indeed, represent life as a state of trial and dren through lite 
and whenever I think of her manifold kindness, the memory ; : ‘ : 
(that aonattih tenis oe ill “ bite lik ~ \|probation, in which we must expect a greater proportion 
that reproachful look she gave me, will * bite like a ser- * : ; =a 
¥ oun: ga jof pain, hardship, and misery, than of pleasure or delight; FRENCH PROMISES. 
pent, and sting like an adder. j . F F 
but there are very few, we hope, who are disposed to re-|) The queen Maria Antoinette said toM. de Breteuil, “ Ba 
‘commend an avoidance of all gratification, or an abstinence ron I have a favour to ask of you.” “ Madame,” replied 
from every species of enjoyment, as the necessary conse-| he, “ if the thing be possible, it is already done; if impos- 
quence of that doctrine. Amusements and diversions, when | sible, it shall be done.” 
pursued with moderation, cannot justly be deemed repre- | 








A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF MONTGOMERY. 

James Montgomery, the eldest son of a Moravian minis- 
ter, was born at Irvine, in Ayrshire, in the year 1771. 
1776, he accompanied his parents to Ireland, and, when 





; : hensible; nor should mirth be discountenanced when its |) USEFULNESS. 
oaly six years old, he was sent to the Moravian seminary ) . uilies are untinctured with ribaldry, profuneness, or licen 0 
¢ ’ " - - mt 7 aes 5 ’ apeness, » p + , ~ . 
at Fulnock, near Leeds, in Yorkshire. With the delights |. , 3 n the day of his de ath, in his eightieth year, Elliot, the 
_tiousness. * apostle to the Indians,”” was found teaching the alphabet 


of the paternal roof he was little acquainted. Previously 
to the departure of his father and mother, as missionaries, 
to the West-ladies, in 1783, he paid them a visit of three 
months duration, a period which seems to have comprised 
the whole of the time that he passed with them from his first 
arrival at Fulnock. He never saw them again: his mother 
died in 1789, his father in 1790. 

At Fulnock he continued ten years, acquiring Greek, 
Latin, French and German. He is said to have commenced 


It is the general opinion, that no one can enjoy life With-| to an Indian child at his bed-side 


i “ Why not rest from 
out diversion; but this idea is carried by some to such an 


said a friend. “ Because,” replied the 
venerable man, “ I have prayed to Gop to render me useful 


| your labours now ?” 
excess, that pleasure seems to absorb all other objects of 
pursuit. Amusement is thus made the chief business of life, 
whereas it ought only to be an incidental appendage of our cay no longer preach, he leaves me still strength enough to 
| existence. Its spivit and its zest are thus destroyed, as that | peach this poor child bis alphabet.” 
|| which is very frequently repeated becomes tasteless and 
surfeiting. Hence arises that ennui, which, although it does 7 " ' 
. : HEATED SNOW-BALLS! 
= not make the rich miserable, at least obstructs aud circum- | ? 
writing verses at the age of ten, and ad have produced | scribes their happiness. One who (in the common plirase- | A chemist in Albany, a few days age, expatiating on the 
three _ of sacred poetry by the time that he was ology) docs not know what to do with himself/—whose time | late discoveries in chemical science, observed that snow had 
twelve. efore he was fourteen, he had composed a mock hangs so heavily ca his hands, that he cndeavours to kill been found to possess a considerable degree of heat. An 
heroic poem of more than a thousand lines. In his fifteenth | it as he would an enemy—is less to be envied, however high | lrishman present at this remark, observed, “ that truly che- 
year he projected an epic poem, to consist of a series of | and great may be his renk and opulence, than the man who| Mistry was a valuable science,” and (anxious that the dis- 
Pudato ann, an Ge subject of the wars of Alfred. Twenty | cannot obtain the means of subsistence without daily labour, | ©°¥¢TY ight be made probable) enquired of the orator what 
of the odes he finished before he could be prevailed upon The latter, honestly endeavouring to be useful to himself | number of snow-ball#would be sufficient to boil a tea-kettle 
to relinquish the schic me, his tutors re garding such pursuits and to society, finds the reward of his industry in the ab-!| 
- rns age cee me a calling “ which they had |) conce of disquieting thoughts, and in the procurement of CURIOUS LAW-SUIT. 
estin . Atle y cons Ps , ° 
“- re an Bes mgth t “4 oe that nae yh ordinary comforts. He does not, like the idler or the mere!) At a late court, a man and his wife brought cross actions, 
s attention to lay suits, w cco gly plac ae : : ; | 2 : ; ; 
mn ate y — — - “ as = reing'y place’ man of fasl.ion, become burthensome to himself, but is both | each charging the other with having committed assault and 
with a shopkeeper at Mairfield ; but, as the was i , ae ; 
. “n és - - feeli * ast tongren nets oa content to work and pleased with recreation. Uere, how-! battery. On investigation it appeared, that the husband 
jot in accordance with his feelings é b on of | . : . ' 2 ” : 7? . 
” a d ahalf. set off for I : , pe “" : hpensge ©" | ever, it must be admitted, that we protest against that seve-| had pushed the door against the wife, and the wife in turn 
pear halt, olf fo. w es . a . . 
a “- onabetres “6 > “| ondon with only two shillings | rity of labour which tends to exhaustion; for that certainly | pushed the door against her husband. A gentleman of the 
ee ee eee . : : | is not the most desirable mode of enjoying life. bar remarked, “ that he could see no impropriety in a man 
When Mr. Montgomery arrived in London, he intro-' ; ae . inca | ein : 
ere if to Mr. H ~s kseller in P | Rowe says, * to be good is to be happy ;” and we say, and his wife a-dore-ing each other 
duced himself to Mr. Harrison, a bookseller in aternoster | « 9 be in general usefully employed, with an occasional 


ms Sarg earn wean Se Dee poems. | recurrence of amusement, is to enjoy life.” Idleness, says | EXTRAORDINARY CAUTION! 
in 1798, he removed to Shefiicld, where he engaged with ‘the proverb, is the root of all evil—it frequently leads to ishi 
Mr. Gales, the publisher of the Shefficld Register. To that’ " ' : || Am ignorant young spendthrift wishing to borrow some 


“eae > intemperance and to vicious pleasures. Philosophers may iwately > w . . 
publication he became a useful and even valuable literary be a tly unemployed . i yet not be alt . h idle | a pomanny a pocaitie, —_ masts of venting the 
correspondent appareully unemployed, and yet no altogether idle, | beginning of the bond, “ Be it known to ail men,” and de- 

‘ ' because their minds are at work ; : ity of peo-|! dA hi Hi . : : 

In 1794, Mr. Gales found himself under the necessity of Goenuse thee uds are at work ; but the generality of peo-|! clared his unwillingness to sign, as it must certainly come 
E ah Geet f idi liti 1 ple are not fit to be trusted with an excess of leisure, as | to his father’s ears. 
leaving — me a ee a Maca!) their thoughts are apt to deviate from the true course of mo-| 
prosecution. In conjunction with another person, a stran-)). a ; | 

Mr. M i . the R rality. Some kind of employment, therefore, is not only SINGULAR CUSTOM, 
ger, Mr. } ontgomery then became proprietor of the Re- 4, ceficial in repressing those uneasy sensations which arise | 
gister, the title of which he discontinued, and called it the | ¢ 


: rom the ills of life, but also in checking the intrusion of 
Iris. Soon afterwards, he was twice prosecuted for libels— ‘ 
his friends say unjustly—and, in each instance, fine and 
imprisonment ensued. During his confinement, he wrote 
a volume of poems, published in 1797, under the title of 
“Prison Amusements.”” In 1798, he gave to the press a 
volume of essays, called “‘ the Whisperer,” which had pre- 
viously appeared, at intervals, in the Iris. 

To the first volume of the Poetical Register, published 
in 1802, Mr. Montgomery contributed a ‘“ Remonstrance 
to Winter,” “the Battle of Alexandria,’ and “ the Lyre.” 
Possessing great Originality and poctical merit, they were 
extensively admived. Although published under the sig- 
nature of Alewus, they made him known beyond the nar- 


in my sphere, and he has heard my prayer, for now that I 








. ” 








The wealthy classes among the Chinese allow their nails 
to grow often one or two inches beyond the ends of their 


improper ideas. A blessing seems to accompany useful : 
prope 5 . pan} fingers. This is considered as a distinctive mark of riches 


occupation: it keeps a man upon good terms with himself, 
and consequently in good spirits, in a capacity of pleasing, 
and of being pleased with every innocent gratification 


implying that the wearer is not reduced to the necessity of 
manual labour, which, in fact, under such circumstances 
would be impossible 








NEW SPECIES OF BRILLIANTS. } 

At a ball in Calcutta, a lady, remarkable for the splen- 
dour of her dress and ornaments, attracted the cyes of all 
the company on entering the ball-room. Rows of brilliants, 
which threw around her a light like that of the fabulous 
carbuncles of the Arabian Nights, glittered down her dress, 


LACONICS, 


The eye is never to be mistaken. A person may disci 
pline the muscles of the face and voice, but there is a some 
thing in the eye beyond the will, and we thus frequently 
find it giving the tongue the lie direct 


. . y Ww a ily estimable man offer a finger, it is 
and eclipsed all the jewels inthe room. When the other I never knew a truly ¢ — <i \ A ' 
7 . ver facold beart; and he who is heartless is pos: 
" les a - . ladies, desirous of examining her sumptuous ornaments overs age} 
row circle of a provincial district. Encouraged by praise ‘ F tively worthless, though he may be negatively harmless 
he on 1. in 1806 give to the id “ the Wandere drew near, and began to pry into the mystery, it was dis- 5 » £ ; : \ 

ventured, in » to give to the world “ the Wanderer covered thet the inrenious f, ie « or, n4 i Cut the acquaintance of any lady who signs a letter wit 
a2 ” " ) < ¥. he inge a me had ur ‘ . me - . 
of Switzerland, and other Poems It was this volume that SS BSS BRPSSSRSS sount 


excited the gall of the Edinburgh Reviewers; but, not- 
withstanding their attacks, tasteless and unjust as they 


7 - irs obedicnil 
hundreds of fire-flies in little bags of muslin, the venfus fer- yours obeaicniiy . nia 
i he preser f children with the utmost 
tiles of Petronius: and that proud to adorn so much beauty Always act in the presence S . . oa 
: i . et The ark all you do, and most of them 
: - they fluttered as she moved, and gave her the appearance | ‘ ircumspection. They mark all you do, ane = S 
were cruel, it became popular, and completely established . . 


the reputation of its author. 
Mr. Montgomery's subsequent works consist of the 


are more wise than you may unagine 


of being decked out with jewels of living fire 
Men of genius make the most ductile husbands. A fool 





has too much opinion of his own dear self and too little o: 


West-Indies, a Poem, and other Poems, published in 1510; FAULTLESS WOMEN. womens’, to be easily coverned 
the World before the Flood, with other pieces, in 1813; If you see half a dozen faults in a Woman, you may rest A passion for sweetmeats, and a weak intellect, generalls 
P. S ‘ , 


Verses to the Memory of the late Richard Reyaolds, of | assured she bas a hundred virtues to counterbalance them. | go together 

Bristol, in 1816; Thoughts on Wheels, a Poem, in 1817; [love your faulty, and fear your fauliless women. When The affection of woman is the most wonderful thing ia 
Greenland, and other Poems, in 1819; Polyliymnia, Songs) you see what is termed a faulticss woman, dread her as you the world: it tires not—faints not—dreads no1—cools not 
to Foreiga Music, in 1821 ; Songs of Zion, being Imitations , woulda beautiful snake The power of completely conce aling It is like the Naptha that nothing can extinguish but the 
of the Psalms, in 1822: and Pelican Island. in 1827 the defects that she must have, is of iteclf a seriows view trampling foot of death 
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Bes = ie ae 
| himself be safe. Simon Joseph, a Jew, his principal 
| . . . 
jastrologer, had also told him that his reign should 
be long and prosperous, and that he should add new 
| kingdoms to Castile. Several magicians, however, | 
| whom he consulted as to where he should die, only 
. _ ar > . . ° . . = 
Ix the year 1350, Don Pe dro, who we the only answered him by saying, ‘* The king shall die in the 
legitimate son of Alphonso, king of Castile, and who} Starry Tower.” This prediction for a long time gave 
afterwards earned for himself the surname of The | jim great uneasiness; but as he knew of no place 
Cruel, mounted the throne. This prince began his which was so denominated, and as all the other pre- 
career with the most unheard-of enormities : tyranny, | dictions were favourable to him, he gradually regained 
rapine, and murder, were the +c common ry Me his peace of mind, and resumed his career of tyranny 
the crimes which he committed. The beautiful Leo-| — . rig and , 
|| and cruelty with redoubled vigour and energy. 
nora de Gusman, his late father’s mistress, he put : . s 
= - ca. _|| In the mean time the Count of Trastamare, who, 
to a cruel death; her son, the Grand Master of Saint) = . : > ; 
: : . after his defeat, had retired to the court of the Duke 
James, and his father’s favourite child, he caused to = : ; nae 
stage : | of Anjou, heard of the ill treatment which the Prince 
be assassinated in his presence; and dined in the) .\,. : . 
: : ns ee of Wales had received from Don Pedro, and of the 
apartment in which this crime was perpetrated, be-|) ae ‘ 
. | departure of the former from Castile. He again ap- 
fore he would suffer the body to be removed; and he} | ; aa : 
-e ae . . | plied to the king of France for assistance, and was 
sacrificed his wife, Blanche of Bourbon, a princess | > eaten iain at 
re, in conjunc ri sclin, 
of the blood-royal of France, to the hatred and ma- pa ee a oe _ a 
. ; : : : . | the head of a formidable French army. These he 
lice of his mistress, Maria de Padilla, who, having d : mie? Age . * 
+ ; | lost no time in leading into Castile, and was imme- 
the unfortunate princess once in her power, took) .. a . . <n 
||diately joined by multitudes of Pedro's disaffected 
care that she should never more be heard of. ; : rs : 
: : , || subjects. The king saw his nobles and soldiers de- 
These crimes, together with the oppression and) *. ‘ 
- -,._||Serting from him daily, and, at length, almost the 
cruelty which he exercised towards all ranks of his} . - 
; : only troops on whom he could rely were the little 
subjects, caused a general revolt. Many of the most || ee ~ ‘ 
Ce gia . i band of English under the command of the Green 
distinguished nobles, and multitudes of the lower), . , “am 
Squire. These, however, could effect but little against | 
classes, flocked to the standard of Don Henry, Count | : : 
|| the formidable forces to which they were opposed: | 
of Trastamare, the natural brother of Don Pedro, é . 
sy - battle after battle was gained by the enemy, fortress 
who entered Castile, backed by a gallant French’ M . 
| after fortress surrendered, and Don Henry was almost | 
army under the command of the renowned Bertrand |". - gi 
universally acknowledged as king of Castile. 


THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 











THE STARRY TOWER. 
BY HENRY NEELE. 




























du Guesclin, and caused biancell to be proclaimed | a ent * Gait . 
: 2 > » o fk « w 

king. , n this state were the a salrs o astile, when, at 
The arms of Henry and Du Guesclin were every |, about the hour of noon, in a sultry autumnal day, | 
where successful, although Pedro (among whose yi-||an army, or, rather, from its appearance, the sad 
ces cowardice could not be reckoned) fought aquiest] wreck of one, halted in the valley of Azofre, on the 
them with the most determined gallantry, and even! banks of the river Montelbana, for the purpose of 
heroism. The tyrant was defeated in battle after | taking some repose during the noontide heat. Of 
battle, and chased from city to city, until he was_| the soldiers, some lay stretched on the turf, beneath 
driven beyond the frontier, and obliged to take refuge | the shade of the spreading alder trees, some preferred 
in Bordeaux. Edward the Black Prince then held! the shelter of their tents, and some were enjoying 
his court in that city, as Prince of Aquitaine. To|| the luxury of bathing in the river. 
this far-famed warrior Pedro applied for assistance to| ~s deepest = sper gr pe os ree = 
regain his territories, and expel the invaders. The||@OW" Upon them a blaze of unciouded brightness, 
prince saw in him only a legitimate monarch de-| but of almost intolerable heat. The most perfect 
spoiled of his rights, the victim of the rebellion of —enges “we — even by the — = a 

eaf, for not a breath of air swept across the valley. 


his disloyal subjects, and of the invasion of the| re Ne weer : . 
French; he therefore immediately led an army of | The general was sitting in his tent with a map of the, 


thirty thousand men into Castile, and meeting a very 
superior force of Spaniards and French under Don! , } 
Henry and Du Guesclin, engaged and completely | undaunted resolution and fortitude ; but deep furrows 
defeated them, and reinstated Don Pedro on his} “ete ploughed untimely on his brow; his hair had 
| become prematurely gray ; and now, in the solitude 


throne. } ‘ . 
Don Pedro, for a time, affected to be overwhelmed ||! his tent, he did not attempt to repress the deep 


with thankfulness and admiration of the Prince of 
Wales and the English; but, once feeling himself} 
firmly restored to the station and honours which he! or ‘ 
had forfeited, he began to renew his oppressions of| desperation of his soul. To such a state was Don 
his subjects, and to evince the blackest ingratitude Pedro then reduced, who, but a few years previously, 
towards his preservers. The Black Prince found || 4#d mounted the Castilian throne full of youthful 
himself and his army destitute of money and provi- | @tdour and hopefulness. In those few years, however, 
sions, with which Pedro had repeatedly promised to) °° much of crime and misfortune had been crowded 
supply them, and had as often violated his promise. || to his career, as to account sufficiently for the 
Want soon bred among the English soldiers a mor-|| femendous change which had taken place. He had 

. : : . - ' 2c » > ‘ ye ¢ . >, le 
tality, which carried off great numbers ; and the fear |PW become more than ever the tyrant of his people, 
of losing the rest obliged the prince to depart from and the persecutor of his father’s children; but he 
Castile, greatly dissatisfied with the conduct of Don | *#S #lso the exiler of his mother, the murderer of his 
Pedro. He, however, left behind him a small but! “ie, and a fugitive flying from the indignation and 
gallant band of warriors, uader the command of a | Ye™seance of his revolted people. He had now been 
distinguished knight, Sir Ralph Helme, who was | @tteating for some days, before a very superior fore: 


hetter known by the appellation of “The Green under the command of Don Henry, in the hope of 
being able to effect a junction with the English under 





















young, tall, and well formed ; and his eye still spoke, 








gnashing his teeth, and beating his forehead with a 
vehemence which too truly told the bitterness and 


















Souire.” 
Squire. 
J cir > . » > » € > 
‘To this knight Don Pedro had particularly attached), 7" Ralph Helme, who were posted at the town of 


himself, as well on account of his extraordinary ||-\lava, before he should be compelled to give battl 


streagth and valour, as that the magicians and astro- 






to his enemy. 


logers, in whose science he had great faith, had told, It was while in this situation that a messenger a1 


while the Green Squire lived, he should ' rived, bringing him intelligence of the death of Dis 







him thar 


The sky was of) 


: I 
surrounding country spread before him. He was yet) 


sobs with which his bosom heaved, or refrain from | 


paramour, Maria de Padilla, the only person to whom 
he had ever evinced any thing like sincere attach- 
ment. 

“Is it come to this?” he said; and big tear-drops 
rolled, for the first time, down his iron features. “ J 
could have borne all besides—defeat, disgrace, de- 
thronement, treachery, hatred; these I could have 
borne—these I have borne: ut this’’—his voice fal- 
tered, his limbs trembled, and a pause ensued, during 
which a thousand varied emotions were pictured in 
his changing features. ‘+ She loved me,” he added ; 
“she was the only being in the world who did so.— 
She died, however, in her bed, without violence, and 
with every officious tendance that she could desire. 
Not so died Blanche of Bourbon !—not so Ferdinand 
de Gusman '—not so”’—Here he paused, and the 
cold sweat poured down his cheek, as be numbered 
over in his memory the list of his victims. “I am 
here,” he continued, ‘a fugitive, and almost a cap- 
tive; but the stars are with me still. However my 
destiny may for a season appear adverse, I know 
that what is written yonder cannot lie. Although 
clouds may gather ir the atmosphere, and hide the 
planets from our gaze, are they, therefore, less bright? 
No, no; they shine for ever bright, far, far above 
the clouds which the tempests of this earth engender.’ 

Soothed and almost calmed by these reflections, 
he was about to draw his mantle closer round him. 
and dispose himself for a short slumber, when sud- 
denly one of the sentinels, who kept guard without 
the tent, stood before him, and, making a profound 
reverence, said, 

“Sire, a monk of the order of St. Dominique de Ia 
Calcada, craves admission into your royal presence.” 

“Trouble me not with monks, of whatever orde: 
they may be,” said the king: “I cannot see him.” 

“* Sire,” returned the scldier, “it is the famous 
Antonio Melendez, the holiest of all the fathers oi 
Castile, who says that extraordinary things, which 
nearly concern your majesty, have been revealed to 
him in a dream.” 

The superstitious curiosity of the king was awa- 
kened by this statement, and he had, besides, often 
heard of the wisdom and sanctity of Father Melendez, 
who was almost canonized by the lower orders of the 
population. He therefore commanded his immediate 
admission. 

The old man entered, pale and trembling, and 
prostrated himself at the feet of the sovereign. 

“ Forgive, forgive, sire,"’ he said, *‘ the humblest, 
but one of the most loyal of your subjects, if he be 
the bearer of evil omens to your royal ear.” 

“Ha!” said Don Pedro, his brow darkening as he 
spoke, ‘talk not to me of evil omens. I am the 
king of whom the stars have prophesied that his reign 
shall be long and happy, and that he shall add new 
kingdoms to his own. But rise, old man, and let nv 
hear thy tidings.” 

“Sire,” said the friar, rising, “it was but las! 
night that the holy patron of our order, the blessed 
St. Dominick, appeared to me in # dream. The 
majesty of heaven itself was in his features and in his 
gait, and a halo of divine glory surrounded his brow 
‘Awake! arise thee, Antonio Melendez,’ he cried 
‘and hie thee to the valley of Azofre, on the banks 
of the river Montelbana, where thou shalt find the 
king, Don Pedro, with his army. Tell him that 
heaven is weary of his crimes, and has delivered him 
over to his brother, Don Henry, by whose hands he 
shall die, to revenge the blood of the good and the 
innocent which he has shed.’ ” 

“Death, traitor!" cried the king, rising from hi 
seat and stamping violently, “this to me?” 

Then he seized the friar by the throat, and calling 
to his sentinels, who immediately entered the tent 


exclaimed, 
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“* Erect a stake yonder, opposite the tent, and bind | True, Alonzo,” said Don Henry, “ and peace, 


a 


lthy banners, and new kingdoms shall be added 1 


this accursed sorcerer firmly to it. ‘There let him pe-|be to those ashes! This was doubtless one of my | Castile?” 


rish in the flames; and as soon as the pile is lighted, | 
let the order to march be given, lest the rebels should 
surprise us before we can effect a junction with our 
friends.” 

In vain did the wretched victim shriek for mercy ; 
in vain did he asseverate the truth of what he asserted. 
The guards dragged him from the royal presence, 
while the king gave orders for the drums to beat, in 
order to drown the cries of the victim. | 

A hundred hands were instantly at work in the 
erection of a thick iron stake, which was, therefore, 
very speedily completed. The monk made a vigor-' 
ous but hopeless resistance, in spite of his infirmities 
and his age. His cries and petitions were inaudible’ 
for the reason which has been mentioned ; but from} 
his pointing repeatedly towards heaven and then to-| 


| 


good brother's tender mercies, who seems not to have | 


a very long start of us. My poor fellows, however, 
can proceed no further in the pursuit, and are in 


ready taken. We cannot find a fitter resting-place 
than this. Let the order for the army to halt be 
given.” 

To return to Don Pedro. The crisis of his fate ap-| 
peared to be rapidly approaching. On arriving at the 
place where he expected to form a junction with Sir} 
Ralph Helme, he learned that the little body of Eng-| 
lish under his command had, on their march towards} 
,the place of rendezvous, been surprised by the army, 
of Du Guesclin, and so completely cut to pieces, that 
only the commander and four or five followers had_| 
been able to effect their escape into the castle of Mon-| 


“ Such,” said Simon Joseph, “ was the language 
of the stars; and as such I faithfully interpreted it, 
O King, to thee : but,” he added emphatically, “how 


much need of that repose which it appears he has al- | ever cold the season may be, he who will plunge into 


a heated bath must not marvel should he perspire.”’ 

The king for a moment gazed upon the astrologe: 
without speaking a word. Then throwing away the 
dagger which he held in act to bury in the Jew’s bo 
som, and lifting up his hands towards heaven, he ex 
claimed— 

“ It is most true! However benign the influence 
which the planets would shed upon us, the passions, 
the inclinations, and the habits of men, are stronger 
even than the influences of the stars themselves. Sir 
Ralph Helme, lead on—I follow thee.” 

Thus saying, the fallen monarch passed on, amidst 


| 


wards his knees, he was understood to beg for at least teil. Thither the monarch directed his steps, but so) the lamentations and the tears of his followers, who 


a short respite to enable him to perform his devotions. 


| panic-struck was his army at the news which they’ forgot, in the contemplation of his personal bravery, 


His executioners were not diverted for a moment from | #4 just received, that numbers fell away from him) and the resignation with which he met his fate, the 
the fulfilment of their stern office, and soon stopped ©YTY hour, and only Don Pedro and a very slender cruelties and the vices which had reduced him to so 


even his signs, by binding his arms closely behind 
him. He was then made fast to the stake, by strong 
chains of iron bound around him. 

They then rapidly piled faggots all around, and} 
having set fire to them, the trumpet was heard to’ 


sound a march, and immediately the whole army was | 


in motion, leaving the miserable man to his fate. 


** Mercy, mercy! save me, save me!” . . . . 
ys y ¢ shouted the j easily daunted. They defended the castle for months 


against the unwearied assaults of Don Henry. A) 
sore terrible foe, however, than had yet assailed | smiled, grimly and darkly, “ then one of the delusive 


ithem, now made its appearance. The stout hearts! tales of astrology is proved untrue. 


unhappy wretch; but the martial instruments play- 
ing the gayest and most lively airs, at once stifled his 
cries, and formed the most bitter mockery to his tor- 
ments. With a refinement of cruelty worthy of him- || 
self, Pedro had ordered that the faggots should be 
damped before they were placed, in order that the 
fire might not spread too rapidly, and so make the 
victim’s death less long and lingering than he wished 

itto be. It was some time, therefore, before it touched I 
even his extremities, and not until the sound of the | 


\' 
| 


music was lost in the distance, and the army was hid- | 
den from his sight behind the mountain which they 
had ascended. 
him to utter loud and lengthened groans, with which | 
the shores of the river echoed; and his body writhed i 
and twisted about as much as the chains with which } 
it was fastened would permit. The sound of drums | 
and trumpets was heard proceeding from an opposite | 


{ 


Then the intolerable pain caused | 


" 


Jirection from that which his murderers had taken. { 

* Don Henry’s forces approach,” groaned out the | 
sufferer—* speed, speed them hither, gracious hea- | 
ven! Alas! the flames spread higher. Is there no | 
hope ?”” { 

The increasing loudness of the music announced | 
that this friendly force was coming nearer. With an| 
incredible effort he managed to burst one of the links} 





which were twisted around his feet, and thus to tree | wall, and there is not so much as a single day's pro-| trayed !” 


them and his legs from the chains. This enabled him| 
to draw them higher up the stake, and out of the! 
reach of the flames; and looking towards the west, he I 
perceived a thick cloud of dust, which the march of | 
a numerous body of men had raised, and which a| 
brisk breeze that had just sprung up was spreading | 
in every direction. Hope began to animate his breast, | 
but the breeze had fanned the flames, and they rapid- | 
ly approached his vitals. 


|, cient garrison, which his own few, broken, and dis- 


remnant of his force entered the gates of Monteil. 
Here he found Sir Ralph Helme with a very inefti- 


pirited followers did not materially augment. The 
enemy, also, rapidly followed his steps, and soon, | 
with a numerous and triumphant army, invested the 
town and castle of Monteil. 

The King and Sir Ralph were not men to be 





turret of the castle which he usually occupied. | 


“ Sire,” said the Green Squire, “ it is in vain to} 
| attempt to defend the fortress any longer. The few | While the king was thus speaking, the Green 


liver it up to the besiegers, unless your majesty can} 


i make some terms with them.” i 


“ Terms with Don Henry!" said Pedro, scornfully, 
“ never, even were it practicable! Hence, hence, | 
thon glittering bauble!" he added, throwing away 
the sceptre which he held in his hand, “ I have pre-| 


| served thee in battle and amidst death; when sur-| 


rounded by hostile armies, or by concealed traitors, | 
this hand hath grasped thee firmly ; but now J am 
about to betake myself to an inglorious flight, and, 
the sceptre of Castile must not be the companion of | 
my shame.” 
“ Sire,” said Sir Ralph, “ it is in vain to struggle 
against the decrees of destiny. Your garrison is re- | 
duced to a number not sufficient to man the outward | 


vision left in the castle. It were better that your ma- 
jesty and a few of your chosen adherents should es- 
cape by flight. To those who remain, the victors will 
not refuse to grant safe and honourable terms.” 

* Is it come to this?” said Don Pedro, clasping his , 
hands, and stamping violently on the ground. *“ Is 
there not even one poor castle in which the once 


mighty monarch of Castile can rest in safety? Where 


His legs dropped from the js that deceiver, that Simon Joseph, who promised) tendants had surrendered, 


jlow a condition. Sir Ralph Helme preceded him, 
and twelve of his most trusty partisans followed. 
They descended a long winding flight of steps, which 
jended at a small door, that opened into the great 
yard of the castle. Don Pedro looked back at the 
|tower which he had just quitted, and inquired by what 
| name it was known ? 

“* Sire,” said one of his adherenty, “ it is called the 
Starry Tower.” 

“Ha!” said Pedro, smiling, but, as he alway 


In my youth I 


| which had defied the arrows and bullets of the be- jconsult:d men learned in the occult arts, as to the 
|Siegers, began to wither beneath the resistless agency | place where I should die, and they told me that all 
| of famine. At length, one evening, Sir Ralph, with) that the stars revealed to them was, that the king 
|| agitated looks and hasty steps, sought the king in the | would die in the Starry Tower. I have never met 


with a place so designated, until I am about quitting 
it for ever.” 


| men whom we have left, threaten to mutiny and de-) Squire lifted up the trap-door which led to the sub- 


terraneous passage, and the whole party descended 
They traversed it for a long time mutely and deject 
edly. At length the king broke the silence, and said, 

* T like not, Sir Ralph, such dark and dreary pas- 
sages as these: on such a night as this I would ra- 
ther be beneath the canopy of heaven, with my own 
bright planet shedding down the benign influences on 
my head.” 

“ Sire,” said the knight, “ let us steadily pursue our 
course, and light will soon break in upon our path.” 

As he uttered these words, a light was seen gleam 
ing ata considerable distance from them, which, by 
increasing in size, appeared to be approaching them, 
and the sound of footsteps was heard. 

“ Ha!” exclaimed Don Pedio, “ betrayed, bi 

At the sound of his voice the light disappeared, but 
footsteps were still heard approaching them; and, at 
length, a multitude of lights were suddenly flasied 
upon their faces, and, in the stupor which their daz- 


zling effect occasioned, they all found themselves 


, made prisoners by a very superior force. 


Sir Ralph Helme, however, for a long time, strug 
gled with the captors. Alter the king and all his at 
he continued to use his 


uneasy situation in which he had placed them, the} me extent of territory, and unints rrupted triumphs! sword with no small effect against the French He 
- ad ous “np ° 


ire encircled his body, and just as the last sigh was | 
escaping him, he was conscious of some friendly but | 


behalf. { 
“‘ He’s dead, sire,” said a soldier; * the flames| 


have done their worst, and now all that they can 


erting into ashes the body which they have tor- ,thou hast not lied ;) but didst thou not add, * thy reign! ly with his own, “ 
shall be long and prosperous, victory shall wait upon) is my hour at hand!” 


mented.”’ 


over all my foes?” 


| had felled three men to the ground, and was about t 


. : ‘ —-. He is here,” said the astrologer, stepping for-) sheath the we apon in the breast of a fourth, when he 
availing offices which were being performed in his |ward and meeting the lion-like glance of the king) received a mortal stab in the back, and fell lifeless t 


meekly and calmly, but boldly and unabashed. 


*“ Wretch!” said the monarch, “ didst thou not) 


| the ground. 


* fa!’ said Pedro, less affected at the death of | 


say to me, ‘ Don Pedro, do not hope for peace and! faithful and callant adherent than by the recollection 
effect will be but the pious office of completely con-) quietness,’ (and heaven knows that in that partic ular | of the prophecy which associated his fate so intumat: 


is the Green Squire dead !—the 
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* On with me, fellows,” said one, who appeared to 
be the leader of the assaiiants, “ and secure the cas- 
tle.” 

A numerous and well-armed body immediately 
passed by, carrying dark lanterns in their hands. A 
smaller party remained to take charge of the prison- 
ers, and bring them along with them. 

“ And now,” said he, who appeared to have com- 
mand of this smaller party, ** whom have we here ?” 

“ First, sir,” said Don Pedro, ** may we crave to 
know who it is that addresses us, and by what authori- 
ty he detains us?” 


SESE 
fury and the agility of a tiger, and, seizing him in his | pardon, for the most guilty of your majesty’s sub- 
,vigorous arms, wresUed with him, and in an instant |/jects.” 

threw him; then planting his knee upon his breast,|| ‘* Ha!” said the queen, using the favourite interjec- 
| and drawing a dagger from his belt, he was about to} tion of her father, while his own proud spirit flashed 
| plunge it into his bosom, when a soldier who stood by, |in her kindled eye, and lowered in her darkening 
| and whom, until now, surprise had rendered motion- | brow; “ what dost thou mean?” 
| less, held back his hand, and placed his own upon his|! ‘** The Earl of Hertford is not in bis dungeon.” 
throat. Don Henry immediately sprang up, and, un- } What, escaped! Traitor—slave, hast thou suffered 
sheathing his own dagger, drove it to his opponent's || him to escape ?” 
| heart. || ‘* Warner grovelled on the ground in the most ab- 
“ Tia!” said Pedro, “ then the prophecy of the) ject posture at the queen's feet, and his frame trem- 
| Starry Tower was true, and so was that of the villain | bled in every fibre as he said, * He is in the Lady Ca- 


“1,” said their captor, “ am the Begue of Vil-| whom I devoted to the flames. Henry,” he added, | therine’s apartment.” 


laines, commanding that part of the army of Henry, 


** What, ho there!’ shouted the queen, as the 


fixing his eyes upon the prince, while a bitter smile | 


king of Castile, which is appointed to guard all the| played upon his lips, * with my latest breath take || white foam gathered on her Jip, and her own frame 


outlets to this castle; and having Jearned the secret | 
of this subterraneous passage from a fugitive from the | 
castle this day, I have marched to take possession of | 
it, and to arrest all its inmatet.” 

* Then,” said Pedro, ** I] am in the hands of a very 
valiant and noble knight, and I surrender myself your | 
prisoner. I am Pedro, king of Castile, the only legi- 
timate son of hing \Jphonso.” 

A tremendous shout was heard at that moment. 

** Ha!” said the Begue of Villaines, ** our brave | 
fellows have made themselves masters of the castle. | 
Bring king Pedro along with us. Our master little| 
knows how rich a prize we have secured, or he would | 
have halted on his way, and left the castle to remain 


in the hands of those who then held it.” 
From these words Pedro gathered that some person | 





| ; ; 
my ” | became agitated, though not with fear, but with un- 


| The malediction which he would have uttered was | controllable anger—* Guards, seize the traitor !" 
‘suspended by the death-rattle in his throat, and his} Several yeomen of the guard immediately enter- 
head sunk lifeless upon the ground. Still the fierce |/ed the apartment, and seized the lieutenant of th: 
‘and bitter smile lived upon his dead lip, and in his || Tower, binding his arms behind him, but not depriv- 
eye the cold, stern expression of hatred triumphed | ing hin of his weapons. The queen, acting on the 
|even over the glassy glare of mortality. |, impulse of the moment, commanded one of the guards 
| He died as he had lived,” said Don Henry, “ pi- | conduct her to the dungeon of the Lady Catherine 
And now are thy suf | Grey, and ordered the others to follow her with Sir 
|| Edward Warner in their custody. Anger, hatred, 
| fear, jealousy, all lent wings to her steps. The dun- 





|tiless, and without remorse. 
|ferings avenged, Castile; and your deaths, my be- 
loved and noble-hearted brothers; and thy injuries 
also, thy ill-deserved injuries, sweet Blanche of Bour- | $0" door wee soem before her ; the bolts were with- 
‘bon! Rest now, rest in peace, perturbed spirits, for |j¢@™, and with little of the appearance of a queen 
‘the triumph of the just has arrived, and honour, va- ||‘ her gait and gestures, excepting that majesty which 
jlour, and beauty, may find protection even in Cas-| belongs to the expression of highly wrought feelings, 

||she rushed into the dungeon, and found Catherine 








tile.” oo , - 
of rank, superior to the Begue of Villaines, had gone | The events of that day, fearful and bloody as they || Grey in the arms of Hertford, who was kissing away 


forward with the more numerous party to the castle. || Were, were no sooner generally known than they were } 


\ 


the tears that had gathered on her cheek. 
** Seize him—away with him to instant execution!” 


Various and violent were the emotions which agitated || hailed with rapture throughout the whole kingdom. | - 
his bosom, but resistance was vain, and he quietly | Don Henry mounted the throne amidst universal ac-|| $4 the queen. 
paced the dark windings of the subterranean passage | Clamations. The neighbouring princes, among whom || The guards gazed for & moment wistfully on each 
until they arrived at its termination, and emerged, Were the great king Edward of England, and his ehi- || ther, and seemed as if they did not understand the 
into the great yard of the castle. jvalrous son, courted his alliance. He swayed ne a aa othe 

“* Is Don Pedro secured 2’ were the first words ad- || Castilian sceptre with honour to himself and advan-||__ Sheds oe ony, ; ost me t gg : ave 
dressed to the Begue of Villaines, by the officer who | tage to the nation, and at his death transmitted it to ~ sell taken the _puepagean to be present, that 1 may 
, be assured that he is in your custody, and led away 


mmanded the troops drawn up in the yard. his posterity. tp. 
= 1 aded the _ d P — | P ‘to the death that he has taken so much pains to merit. 
** | have him safe,”’ said the Begue. ‘ What are |! | Th ds i diately s d the E 
seein maeamaaiiin 9 \ CATHERINE GREY | e guards immediately surrounded the Earl, but 
a sae y “age : ’ ., seme | , 2 they yet paused a moment ere they led him out of the 
‘ e sone . ree in —" er tower,” sal the | The really affecting history of Catherine Grey and |dungeon, when they saw the Lady Catherine throw 
5 g Bc rer. - ~~ yh : 
0 os ge ing ~ ~ tarry Lower Z her husband the Earl of Hertford, forms the tale to herself on her knees before Elizabeth, and seize the 
Ha!" said Don Pedro, mentally, “ then Henry || which her name is assigned. Queen Elizabeth is here || skirt of her robe. 
; H ; . T vaup of? ; rhe | ° * " in ‘ 
— a — and pn a en 3 and ag bee |described to be enamoured of the earl; and after the | “ Have pity, pity, gracious queen!” she cried 
untary shudder ran through all his frame. But he | discovery of his connexion with Catherine, her jea-| “ have pity !” 
— and his thoughts were — sudibly gC: lousy vents itself in confining them in the Tower. | * Away, minion!” said the queen; “ he had no 
‘Does not Don Henry call himself king of Castile} |We pass over the imaginary interview between the) pity on himself when he ventured to break prison, 
“ Even an, sir, said the Begue. queen and Catherine, and shall commence our ex- | even in the precincts of our royal palace. His doom 
“ Then,” said the fallen monarch, and a momen- | tracts with the resolution taken by Elizabeth, who is) is fixed.” 
tary brightness passed over his features, * te king | supposed to be residing in the Tower at the time,to, “ Not yet, great queen, not yet!” said Catherine. 
may die in the Starry Tower, and yet Don Pedro be! visit Seymour, at the moment when the lieutenant of | still grasping Elizabeth's robe, “ Can nought save 
safe. Lead on, Sir Begue! lead on!” the fortress has permitted his prisoners to meet, not-|' him ?” 


The party then ascended the long winding steps | withstanding her majesty’s express command to the |} 








** Nought, save my deatb,” said the queen; and 





which Pedro had heavily and mournfully, but still 

under happier circumstances than the present, so re- | 
cently descended. A very short time brought him) 
and his guards into the room which he had lately quit- | 
ted, and there he found Henry surrounded by his 
guards, wearing the royal robe, and holding in his. 
hands the sceptre which Pedro had so recently thrown 

from him in the agony of his despondency. 

“Hla!” said the latter—* Bold traitor, who art, 
thou, who darest to assume the pomp and majesty of 
the monarch of Castile?” 

“1,” said Henry, with a bitter smile, ‘ am he to, 
whom alone that pomp and majesty of right belongs. | 
I am the king.” 

** Sayest thou so?” said Pedro, with one of those 


crim smiles which expressed ali the malignity of his 
soul in his features; ** then meet the fate which the 
stars have destined should befall the king in this 
tower.’ 


Thus saving, he sprang upon Henry with all the 


contrary : | then she added in an under tone, which she did not 
The blood faded from Warner's cheek, his knees’ seem to intend should be audible, while a dark smile 

knocked against each other, and so violent was the | played on her lip, * or perchance thine.” 

agitation of his whole frame, that he was for some Catherine’s ear caught the last part of the queen's 

time unable to utter a syllable in reply to the queen's | sentence, and with the quickness of lightning she ex 

address. | claimed, ** Thy death or mine, O queen? Then thus!” 
** How now, master lieutenant!" asked Elizabeth ;) she added, plucking from the belt of Sir Edward 

“what means this? My resolution is, perhaps, a|! Warner, who stood by her side with his hands bound 

somewhat singular one; but surely there is nothing behind him, adagger, and brandishing it aloft—* thus 

in it so appalling that it should banish the blood from may his life be spared " 2 

your cheek, and prevent your limbs from performing | 


ihn 


A cry of * treason! treason!” pervaded the dun- 
geon, and the guards advanced between Catherin’ 
** Gracious madam !"’ said Warner, ** pause a mo-) and the queen, whose life she seemed to threaten; but, 
ment ere you take this step.” ere they could wrest the dagger from her hand, she 
* Not an instant, Sir Edward,” said the queen—, had buried it in her own bosom. 
‘** How ! do you dispute the commands of your sove-! ‘ Now, now doI claim thy promise, O queen!” 
reign ?” ! she said, as she sunk to the earth, whilst the blood 
* Then, most dread sovereign,” said the lieutenant,| poured in a torrent from her wound; “ Catherin« 
seeing that it was impossible to preserve his secret,| Grey no longer disturbs thee—spare the life of th 
ind throwing bimselt at the queen's feet, * pardon, princely Seymour.’ 


their functions. Lead on, I say.’ 
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Her last breath was spent on these words—her last | 


gaze was fixed upon the queen—and pressing the 
hand of her husband, who was permitted to approach 
her, in her dying grasp, the spirit of Catherine Grey 
was released from all its sorrows. 

The sacrifice of the unhappy lady’s life preserved 
that for which it had been offered up. The queen, 
touched with the melancholy termination of her kind 
woman's existence, revoked the despotic and illegal 
order which she had given for the execution of Hert- 
ford, but ordered him to be conducted back to his 
dungeon, where he remained in close custody for a 
period of more than nine years. The death of Eliza- 
beth at the expiration of that time, released him 
from his captivity ; and then, although he was unable 
to restore the Lady Catherine to life, he took imme- 
diate steps to re-establish her fair fame. In these 
efforts he was perfectly successful, he proved before 
the proper tribunals the validity of his marriage, and 
transmitted his inheritance to his son, who was the 
only child of that ill-fated union. 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 





Supply of Water.—We lately offered to our readers a few 
observations, calculated, as we thought, to draw their at- 
tention to this deeply interesting subject; and we presume 
no apology is necessary in again resuming it. If, by any 
efforts on our part, we could be instrumental in aiding a 
project every way so important as that which relates to 
furnishing the city with an abundant supply of this indis- 
pensable article, we should feel ourselves liberally rewarded 
for our Jabours. Although it must be admitted that other 
improvements are much needed, there is none so much re- 
quired as good water. It enters into every operation of 
life; and a free use of that which is pure is almost as ne- 
cessary to our existence as the air we breathe. 
is a difficulty in obtaining even moderate supplies for the 
table, without submitting to a burdensome tax; and even 
then we have it fresh ordinarily but once a day. But there 
ought to be no restriction in the use and application, at all 
times and for all purposes, of that which should be made to 
flow from the most ample and purest fountains. Its im- 
portance, as respects health and comfort, is beyond estima- 
tion great; and if in addition to its constant use for all do- 
mestic purposes, we were enabled to devote a reasonable 
portion to the cleansing of the streets, how greatly would 
it contribute to our enjoyment! The annoying and un- 
wholesome exhalations would be destroyed, and the at- 
mosphere rendered infinitely more pure. It really seems 
unaccountable, that this business should have been so long 
and so unreasonably put off: nor can we help thinking that 
farther procrastination would subject our public guardians 
toacharge of the most culpable neglect. Were it not a 


| which spring out of such a habit, a habit too forced upon 


us by imperious necessity. Who then can doubt that an 
| ample supply of good water would be the surest method of 
it arresting a growing and very alarming evil? Who does 
H not see in it a cure for the most serious misfortunes? Who 
|| does not admit its infinite consequence in our estimate of 
H that greatest of all considerations, health?) Who does not 
|| see that it would be a safeguard agaiust fire’ In short, 
i who does not see in it the ouly source of cleanliness, and 
| the fountain of nameless enjoyments and benefits! 


| Juvenile Books.—A number of handsome little volumes, 


| intended for the perusal of children, published by Mr. C. 8. | 


’ 
| few representations have taken off the gloss of novelty, 
have rather a narcotic efect upon an audience. It is, as 
| Byron says of Milton, 
“ A little heavy, but no legs divine,” 

and will stand in about the same relation to the spirited 
Der Freischutz, that Byron would to Shakspeare. The 
truth is, we are not initiated so deeply into the mysteries 
of music, as all at once to relish such scientific violations of 
nature 
there can be but one opinion—though even there we can- 
Both are 
perfect, or nearly so, in every department. We do not 


Of the manner in which it has been produced, 


‘not give it a preference over Weber's opera 


But there) 


| say this rashly —but should like to be informed where, with 


| Francis, 252 Broadway, and Munroe & Francis, Boston, 
the exception of Miss Stephens and Miss Paton, (wliom we 


|| have been for some time lying on our table ; and we should | a 
|| have noticed them at an earlier period, had our avocations | have never heard,) two better representatives of Maudane 


| é , . : ’ Th 
| permitted. To write books adapted to the wants, wishes, | and Linda, than Mrs. Austin and Mrs. Knight, could be 
found! Braham (if we believe the English critics) is un- 


, and capacities of youth, is, by no means, an easy task ;) - 
but the parts of 


|| and the author who succeeds in it is entitled to the best of 
i 

i He who looks back, with a philosophic eye, over the first! 
iH stages of his life, will be able to trace many of his present 

i sentiments, and, perhaps, his present condition, to the early 
| influence of books of amusement. Children attach a vast 
| importance to what they read in print; and it is therefore 
| highly desirable that the volumes they resort to for enter- 
'tainment, should be so written as to be auxiliaries to pa- 
| rents and teachers, in correcting their disposition, forming 
|| proper sentiments, and giving a right bias to the mind. 
i We have looked over the works published by Mc. Francis . 2 
} with care, and have no hesitation in recommending “ The play ful humour, nor deep feeling, p 
i Young Naturalist,” * 4 Boat to Richmond,” * Lessons for | effect We must not omit nenteNEg the beautiful quartetto 
|| the Young,” and “Christmas a Happy Time,” to parents | °! > Mild as the wroonbeais, composed by Mr. Horn, 
| and guardians, as calculated both to amuse juvenile read-| which was given with the finest imaginable effect, and rap- 
lers, and to promote the great aims of education, the im-| turously encored. Mr. Simpson, and all concerned, cer- 
provement of the mind and heart They are written in a| tainly deserve the most unqualified praise for the very et- 
smooth and intelligible style, and in morals they are unex-| fective manner in which this difficult piece has been got up 

| ceptionable. | The orchestra is deserving of particular commendation 


doubtedly superior to Pearman generally ; 
praise, that of conferring an essential benefit on mankind. | Adolph and Arbaces are so well adapted to that gentleman's 
| capabilities, that we doubt if he could be much surpassed 
in them; while Mr. Horn, as Artabanes and Caspar, fills 
the same parts he has uniformly sustained on the other side 
of the Atlantic 
to the voice and style of Mrs 


The music of Mandane is peculiarly fitted 
Austin, and her clear, liquid 
| tones, have never before been beard to suctr advantage.— 
| Her voice, though not powerful, is uncommonly swect, 
j}and under the most complete discipline; and, in Mandane 

Ballads Ss. 


ought never to attempt—for she has neither the spirit, 


we think she will contiaue without a rival 


requisite to give them 


| These two last weeks’ performances at the Park will form 
an important era in the aunals of New-York theatricals 
Upon the whole, we hope there is enough real musical taste 


| “ Painful Occurrence.—We have received by the ship 
|Heury, the Savannah Georgian of the 26th ultimo. It 
mentions a distressing occurrence which took place on |,’ ‘ 
board the ship Niagara, on her passage from this port to | im the city, to fill the house every evening Artaxerxes is 
Savannah. On Thursday, the 24th ultimo, when off Charles-| performed 
ton light, Mr. Conway, (the tragedian) while the other |) 
passengers were at dinner, jumped overboard. Every ex- || 
| ertion was made to save bin, but owing to a heavy seaand || The homage of praise offered to virtue is a gratification 
ha strong wind from the N. E., and the ship under a press |) to every mind interested in the honour of human nature; 
of sail, all efforts were fruitless. Mr. C., about a year ago, || but when the object of praise ceases to exist in this world, 
formed the determination of relinquishing the stage, and) our satisfaction in it rises to a more sublime sentiment 
devoting himself to the study of divinity ; since which time |, What was yesterday one like ourselves, trail and mortal, 
his attention has been so unremitted, as to have kept him has put on timmortality—but the bond of nature is not de- 
almost wholly secluded fiom the world. The following | stroyed—it has become a heavenly tie. Within a few days, 
Farewell,” which we copy trom the New-York American } in this city, an amiable stranger was committed to the grave, 
of Friday evening, unites the inspiration of poetry with the | who well deserved to be * by strangers honoured, and by 
deep feeling and wandering genius of a melancholy mind. | strangers mourned.” This lady, the wife of Captain Charles 
There are reasons for believing that it was transmitted some | Morgan, of the United States’ navy, was the daughter of 
ten days since. The signature has attracted attention, but || General Jacob Reed, of South Carolina, a revolutionary 
whether the author was the gifted and unfortunate trage- | patriot. Under the formation of the parental care, the lady 
dian, is of course mere matter of conjecture.”’ whose virtues are here briefly commemorated, acquired 
the knowledge, the accomplishments, and the manners that 
refine and adorn the femate mind ; for she combined intel- 


COMMUNICATION. 








We copy the above from the Statesman of Monday. The 





ee ee eee os lines referred to, are not the production of poor Conway, | ligence with taste, and the most polished demeanour with 





of the city, as well as with every person who resorts to it, 
either for business or pleasure, perhaps something like an 


ginally appear in the American. They were written by a 


ate actor, nor did they, as the reader nay remember, ori- 
| 3 


a sincere and feeling heart. 
Mis. Morgan enjoyed a truly happy lot in the affections 


excuse might be found for the apathy shown concerning it. i young gentleman of this city, who is well known to us, and | she inspired ; marriage was to her a state which developed 


But since the evil has become of such serious magnitude, 


farther procrastination, we humbly conceive, would be in-! 


excusable. 

It is our sincere opinion, and that opinion is greatly 
strengthened by a free communication with others on this 
subject, who have bad much more experience than our- 
selves, that the want of good water has led to innumerable 
instances of habitual intemperance, many of which have 
degenerated into confirmed drunkenness. So thoroughly 
persuaded are we of this fact, that we think the community 
may trace to this source much of the prevalence, and, of 
course, many of the ruinous mischiefs and crimes with 
which we are so much afflicted, by means of this loathsome 
vice, 

Almost every man, and, we believe, some women, in al- 


laying thirst, find it necessary to mingle a portion of spirit |) 


of some kind with the water, in consequence of its impurity 
and of its brackish quality. In truth, water procured from 
our pumps can only be rendered even tolerable by that 
means. {It can scarcely be drank in any other way, and 
the most temperate people are compelled to resort to it. 
Now as we are all the creatures of habit, it needs no extra- 


ordinary discernment to perceive the pernicious effects’ 


| were sent to this office for publication about a month since. 





Another fatal Duel.—We learn, from the Baltimore Pa- 
|| triot, that on Saturday morning last, “‘ Mr Bond Martin, 
land Mr. —— Carr, students of medicine, leit the city for 
‘the field of honour,’ near Bladensburg, to settle a dispute 
ofa trifling nature in its origin. They wet at eight paces, 
when Mr. Martin received, on the first fire, the ball of his 
antagonist in his forehead; he fel! and expired on the 
| ground. His body was brought to Baltimore on Saturday 





of Maryland, the residence of his father, Chief Justice Mar- 
j tin. Mr. Carr is from Virginia 


|| A Masquerade.—There was to be a masquerade ball in 
Charleston, South-Carolina, on the twenty-ninth ultimo ! 


| Park Theatre.—After great “note of preparation,” Ar- 
| taxerxes was produced on Saturday evening. Of the opera’ 
‘itself we must express perhaps rather an unfashionable 
| opinion. The music is certainly fine, though tainted with 
,adegree of sameness that will, we should think, after a 











‘the last aumber of the Mirus. —£¢. J 


lor Mary and has since been conveyed to the Eastern Shore | 


_— 
' 

* Referring to the lines signed Cooway, which were published in 
dar . Seven persous duriwg the past weech. 


} every virtue, and which produced the highest happine:s 
The partner of this rare felicity can never forget the amiable 
|, qualities which endeared his domestic union, and he is sus- 
| tained in his affliction by the consolations of a self-approviny 
| heart; he appreciated and cherished the piety, purity, aud 
|| delicacy of her he has lost. Religion was the vivifying 

principle of her life—its divine influence can alone afford 


\ balm to the wounded hearts of her surviving friends, 


| One trait of Mrs. Morgan’s character, not immediately 
‘connected with her domestic worth, but a beautiful feature 
of her mind, and an important particular in the value of 
her example, was Ler peculiar modesty and well-balanced 
self-esteem. F.gotism sometimes makes itself felt when it 
is not asserted in words ; but the subject of our commenda- 
tion, so tavoured by all the advantages that elate the arro 
gant, seemed, by ler unassuming deportment, to exalt the 
j less fortunate and less gifted above their mediocrity, and 


| to bring their self-love to the acknowledgment of her su 


periority, It cannot be unsuitable to the design of a pub 
lic print to record the virtues of this estimable woman— 
sucha moral image awhile rescued from the oblivious gray +, 
may serve as an mcitement to similar excellence 





= 


DIED, 
On the 5th inst. Mr. Daniel M’ Auley, aged 35 years 


The city inspector reports the deaths of one hundred end 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
MY OLD MAN LIES LOW. 


Way will ye twitter so, robin’? 
Why will ye twitter so?— 
Why sing so sweetly, robin, bird, 

When my old man lies low ’ 


None saw the heartless foe, robin ; 
None saw the heartless foe ; 

But yet he came, my robin, bird— 
And my old man lies low ! 


The house is lone and bare, robin 
Though full enough of wo; 

No crumb is there for robin, bird 
Now my old man lies low. 


Go hie thee to the shade, robin, 
And seek the withered bough 

That wreathes the green turf, robin, bird, 
Where my old man lies low. 


There, in thy sweetest strains, robin, 
Mingle the note of wo— 
Till all is sadness, robin, bird, 


Where my old man lies low PJ. 





THE SEA-NYMPH. 


The idea of the following romance is borrowed from a 
German writer, who imagines a race of beings capable of || 
existing beneath the waters, mortal, like ourselves, but i 
more beautiful; created without souls, and endued with | 
supernatural powers during their fanciful existence. They 
were sometimes permitted to dwell among us for a season; || 
and if, during that period, they could obtain the hand, as || 
well as the heart, of an earthly lover, they received a soul | 
by this union, and relinquished their claim to the ocean ; || 
but if they were so luckless as to be rejected, the law of | 
their sovereign obliged them to return to his dominion for i 
the remainder of their lives. 


Henry, light of my eyes! my soul ! 

Come with me where the blue waters roll ; 
Look on the waves, all tinged with the sky, 
Not a step, not a breath, not a sound is nigh ; 
Look on yon wandering white sail there, 
Scarcely swelled by the languid air ; 

Look on that sun that sinks to rest, 

Sweetly lulled on the ocean’s breast, 

Thou art that sun to me! my life 

Without thee were darkness, and toil, and strife ; 
Thou art that wandering bark to me, 

And I'll be an ocean of love to thee. 


Canst thou not hear my young heart beat, 
Ere thou hast spoken, and oft as we mect ’ 
Hast thou not sworn to make me thine 

By sacred altar, and right divine ? 

Hast thou not sworn to be mine own— 
And now, wilt thou leave Ondine alone ’ 
Star of my worship! and life of my heart 
Think what a death 'twould be to part! 


Not for the coronet over thy brow, 

But to thyself, my existence I vow ! 

By the light o/ thine eyes I swear, 

Storm, and battle, and death to share , 

By the breath of thy lips, I'll prove 

Tender, forgiving, and true to thy love 

And O, what power could rend from thy sik 
Thy faithful, thy blest, and adoring bride ' 


Henry, dearest! thou wilt aot smile— 
Look once more on this flowery isle ; 
Has Ondine’s voice lost every charm 
And wilt thou spurn her circling arm 
Once you prized my amber hair— 

Is its lustre goue, or my brow less fair 


Sweet lord, look! the day is pasi— 
Evening’s shades are gathering fast ; 
he tide is swelling—the breeze grows strong 
fhe broad moon is rolling the clouds among ; 


\ud the stars are sivging my fumere! sens 


Start not, Henry! this must be, 


_ i Unless this hour thou weddest with me; 


| 

| 

\ The tide is swelling—the tide is bright— 

And the full moon sheds on the wave her light 


Yes! thou hast clasped me to thy heari— 
Would we were never again to part !— 
Now let me drink thy «iz once more— 
One first, last kiss, on the lips I adore ! 

* . * *. * . e 


The wave hath touched her foot of snow, 


} And her eyes and cheek no longer glow ; 
i Like a shadow of mist she fades away, 

I Veiled and dissolved in the silvery spray : 
i Yet, as she sinks in her humid grave, 


A murmur of love is heard en the wave : 
| Plaintive sighs a voice unseen, 
I} “ Dearest! forget not thy poor Ondine |" 


Lonely and sad he wanders there, 
Breathing his plaints to the midnight air ; 


| Ilenry dwells on the lovely isle ; 

Still, at the full of the moon and tide, 
} Floats on the wave his ocean bride ; 
Dripping and bright, her beautiful hair 
Streams o'er her bosom and shoulder bare ; 
| And her pale blue eyes express 
Mingled gricf and tenderness. 


’*Tis but a moment she sparkles there, 
Waving her arms, as the moonlight fair : 
A crystal crown she bears in her hand, 





| 


Its tones are like the harp’s first sigh, 
Touched by the breeze as it wanders by : 
“ Henry, I plunge the surge beneath, 
“« Let me crown thee with this wreath !— 





" 


“ To our glittering halls and amber caves ! 


“* Dearest, farewell !—to Ondine be true !""— 


j 
} 


' 
| 





THE PALMER’S HYMN. 


| 
The following beautiful lines are from the pen of the! 
|“ Ettvick Shepherd.” They are designed to represent the 
| morning prayer of a maniac who veluntarily became an 


| outcast of the desert. 

i Lauded be thy name for ever, 

| Thou of life the guard and giver— 

Hi Thou canst guard thy creatures sleeping — 
\ Heal the heart long broke with weeping. 


1} 
i} * . . *. * *. . 


Of the rainbow and the ocean, 

Of the mountain, rock, and rive: 
{| Blessed be thy name for ever! 
I have seen thy wondrous might, 
Through the shadow of the night. 
Thou who slumberest not nor sleepy s' 
j Blest are they thou kindly keepest ! 
| God of evening's yellow ray— 
i God of yonder dawning day, 
i That rises from the distant sea 
! 


' 
| God of stillness and of motion, 
' 

| 

| 


Like breathings of eternity— 

Thine the flaming spheres of ligii' 
Thine the darkness of the night, 
Thine are all the gems of even! 

I God of angels! God of heaven ! 

fi God of lite that fade shall never 

| Glory to thy name for ever! 

<a 

i} Of old, the debtor who insolvent died 
i Egypt the rights of sepuliture denied 


| A different trade enlightened Christians dris¢ 


! And charitably bury him alive 





Delia her sex’s foible shuns— 

With brevity her larum runs : 

* Twill,” she said, when made a brick 
Lwon't,” through all her life beside 


Bound by the charm of the sea-nymph’s smile, 


And her voice is heard on the enchanted land ; 


“ Come with me, through these purple waves, 


Then, as she sinks, more impassioned and faint, 
More sweetly she warbles her fond complaint— 


And the waves softly murmer, “ Adicu! Adieu!” 





{ 
FROM THE BOSTON STATESMAN. 


|POLLY DOLLY ADELINE AMELIA AGNES Low 


She stood in tears, like maiden all forlorn, 


¥ arrieniane 


| Miss Polly Dolly Adeline 
HI Amelia Agnes Low 
| Was none of nature's journeyman’s 
i Unchiselled work, I trow : 
i Her forehead was as smooth as glas:, 
i Her mouth was a straight line, 
| And her eyes stood out as visibly 
As letters on a sign. 
The “ Venus of the Capitol” 
| Was taller than Miss Low— 
But then Miss Low’s diameter 
i Made up for it, you know ; 
I And though she was the “‘ mould of form, 
|} And wore unrivalled shoes, 
} Her waist was not invisible, 
i And her feet were “ made to use.’ 
i! ‘Twas said Miss Polly Dolly Low 
i} Was waiting to disclaim 
The last sweet monosyllable 
} Of her romantic name ; 
| And every Sunday evening 
She combed her golden hair, 
And at the window, pensively, 
Sat “sighing to the air.” 
] And Cupid, little rogue, was kind 
| That is so often cruel, 
| And to Miss Polly Dolly’s flame 
| He sent a stick of fuel— 
A tall and handsome man was he 
The reigning village beau, 
That made his bow, one evening 
To Polly Dolly Low. 


He took a chair and sided up, 

| And said, “1 guess as how 

You think, Miss Polly Adeline, 
I've come to court you now.” — 

“| knowed it,” said the overcome 
Miss Polly, “ long ago” — 

And on his neck she flung herself— 
Affectionate Miss Low ! 


And then got up, quite out of breath 
Young Ebenezer Stout, 

| And spoke again—*‘1 guess as how 

| You didn’t hear me out— 

I thank you kindly for your kiss, 
But I am not your beau, 

*Twas brother Jackey wanted you ! 
Miss Polly Dolly Low.” 











| 
| NEW MUSIC. 


* The Harp of Love.” —Sung by Mrs. Hilson, at the Pa 
| Theatre.—Air, Bonny Doon.—Engraved, printed, a 


| sold by E. Riley, 29 Chatham-street. 

| The Harp of Love, when first I beard 

Its song beneath the moonlight tree 

Was echoed by his plighted word, 

i And ah! how dear its song to me 

But wailed the hour will ever be, 
When to the air the bugle gave, 

To hush Love's gei*'e minstrelsy, 
The wild war-musiv : the brave. 


For he hath heard its sounds, and now 
Its voice is sweeter than mine own 

And he hath broke the plighted vow 

i He breathed to me and love alone 

| That harp hath lost its wonted tone, 

No more its strings his fingers move 

} 0, would that he had only known 

The music of the Harp of Love! 


| 
|) Who milked (fund maid !) the cow with crum horn. 
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